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IE1 EDITORIALS 



Nixon’s fresh start 

P resident Nixon is surely right in reading the 
election returns as a demand from the voters 
for “change that works.” In pursuing this goal, 
the President must decide precisely what changes 
he himself believes in; he must reach agreement 
with the Democratic-controlled Congress; and he 
must make the executive branch responsive to 
policy changes once they have been adopted. 

At present, Nixon seems to be concentrating 
on the last of these, which may seem like trying 
to put on the roof before the foundation is laid, 
but nevertheless makes a kind of sense. The Pres- 
ident cannot develop policy in a vacuum. He 
needs knowledge of what is going on in the de- 
partments and agencies and awareness of the cre- 
ative ideas that are percolating in society at large. 
During the past four years, Nixon has been get- 
ting too little of each. 

This lack of communication is sometimes 
blamed on the “iron curtain” erected around the 
President by the White House staff. Nixon has in- 
deed been ill served by assistants who have seemed 
to regard it as their highest duty to see to it that 
he is not bothered. There is a good deal in Amer- 
ica to be bothered about. 

Every White House staff, however, is the nat- 
ural enemy of the departmental bureacracies 
-seen usually as the unsympathetic filter between 
the departments and the President. If a President 
relies loo much on his staff, he is bound to be- 
come more or less isolated— a complaint made 
against L.B.J. and Ike as well as Nixon. 

A superstarter for domestic affairs — a sort of 
“domestic Kissinger” — is not the answer. Do- 
mestic problems are too complex and varied 
—and too “popular” — to be dealt with through 
concentrated attacks on a few critical difficulties, 
as Kissinger has done in foreign affairs. 

There really can be no substitute, in domestic 
matters at least, for an effective body of line of- 
ficers heading the federal departments and agen- 
cies. Understanding this, Nixon planned at the 
beginning of his first term to govern largely 
through his cabinet. He wisely avoided the prac- 
tice, initiated by Eisenhower and followed to a 
great extent by Kennedy and Johnson, of head- 
ing most departments with nonpolitical Establish- 
ment types. These men, worthy as they were in 
their own fields, often did badly at dealing with 
the political intricacies of Washington. 

Nixon’s first cabinet was made up mainly of ex- 
perienced politicians and former government of- 
ficials. Some, like Melvin Laird at the Pentagon, 
did well. But several of the former state officials 
and campaign lieutenants in the Nixon cabinet 
proved even less capable than the Establishment 
luminaries had been at coping with the federal bu- 



reaucracy. Almost of necessity, the President fell 
back on his immediate staff. 

Now he seems to be assembling a measurably 
stronger cabinet than the one he started with. The 
appointments of Elliot Richardson at Defense 
and Caspar Weinberger at Health, Education and 
Welfare arc promising. In his second term, Nix- 
on should be able to go back to his original in- 
tention of dealing with the departments directly 
through their appointed chiefs. This, in turn, 
should make possible the deep cut in the White 
House staff he has promised — and along the way 
the purging of those unscrupulous operators 
whose dimwitted “dirty tricks” besmirched his 
recent campaign. 

Structural improvement alone will not gener- 
ate more imaginative policies, nor win their ap- 
proval by Congress. If the President is to bring 
about the domestic progress he correctly perceives 
the voters have asked for, he will have to dig deep 
into his own intellectual and spiritual resources, 
and mobilize all the political skills for which he 
is justly renowned. 

Fixing the property tax 

T he property tax apparently is not so unpop- 
ular as many politicians and commentators 
have been assuming. In last month’s elections, 
voters in California, Michigan, Colorado and Or- 
egon all rejected by l arg e majorities proposals to 
abolish or limit the property tax as a source of 
funds for schools or other local government pur- 
poses. The voters had the good sense to realize 
that revenues not collected from the property tax 
would have to be made up from other sources 
a point that campaigners against the property 
tax do not always stress. 

No matter how strongly the voters prefer it to 
increased sales or income taxes, however, the lo- 




cal property tax may soon pass out of existence. 
It has been declared unconstitutional as a means 
for raising school revenues by courts in several 
states. One of these cases is now before the U.S. 
Supreme Court, with a decision expected by ear- 
ly spring. 

There are actually three separate grievances 
against the property tax: 

► First, it is not keyed to current income and can 
weigh heavily on low-income people who have 
put most of their savings into home ownership. 
But the total effect of all our various American 
tax systems is so strongly “progressive” that it is 
not a bad thing to have at least a few elements 
geared more to property than to income. The par- 
ticular burden that the tax places on the poor 
and the elderly can be mitigated by a system of ex- 
emptions, as is already done in several states. 

► Second, the property tax is subject to historic 
abuses, favoritism and corruption. This can be 
dealt with through such reforms as replacing po- 
litical and part-time assessors with professionally 
trained civil servants. 

► Finally, there is the issue of financial inequal- 
ity among a state’s school districts, which is what 
is now chiefly bothering the courts. If the Supreme 
Court rules that such inequality is unconstitution- 
al, the principle could logically be extended to 
cover other local government services, such as po- 
lice protection, street maintenance and sanitation. 
The ultimate conclusion could be the end of finan- 
cially independent local govern/nenFTnThe T7.S. 

We suspect that some of the voters who elect- 
ed to keep the property tax had this outcome 
at least vaguely in the back of their minds. 
Most Americans, it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent, do not want a system in which all local 
units of govern men tare required to be absolutely 
equal. 

Up to a point, we think this voter sentiment is 
healthy. Local eft'ort should be encouraged and 
rewarded. Equalization of all local government 
expenditures wouid fail to take account of the 
varying nature of local problems. 

What is objectionable is the kind of inequality 
in which some districts are forced to tax exor- 
bitantly but still cannot provide adequate ser- 
vices. To meet this problem, the federal and state 
governments should increase their contributions 
to local government costs. In addition, tax-shar- 
ing compacts should be worked out, as has been 
done among communities in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area, to distribute some of the property tax- 
es collected in particularly wealthy districts over 
the entire area. 

If these needed reforms are accomplished, the 
property tax should play an important part in pre- 
serving and improving our system of active and 
responsive local government. 







“Now that I’ve cut down the White House staff . . 
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Richard Nixon may be growing fond- 
er of the presidential retreat at Camp 
David, but the White House press 
corps isn’t. Not only are reporters 
kept out of the camp itself (they are 
allowed brief glimpses inside from 
one designated spot on the perim- 
eter), but the facilities are minimal. 
Last week, when the President was 
making a lot of news by announcing 
cabinet shifts, the ten telephones in- 
side the small press trailer were not 
enough. In a steady rain, reporters 
had to use phones set up on picnic 
tables outside, huddling under 
sheets of plastic. Press Secretary 
Ron Ziegler showed up (above, with 
the press trailer in the background) 
to inspect the correspondents, 
but he didn’t invite anyone inside. 




